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THE LAST OF POOR STYLES, 
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OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE END OF THE ADVENTURE. 
y. . 
We left the bush traveller in a rather awkward state 
of confusion, at the close of our last chapter, but he had 
sufficient gallantry to commence offering some respect- 
ful attentions to the female he had rescued, and whom 
€ perceived to be young, though her countenance— 
low that the excitement was over—had become 
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deadly pale, when she pointed to one of the men on 
the sward, and hurriedly begged the unknown to 
render any aid in his power. He therefore turned 
his attention to this benevolent purpose, and while 
thus employed, the young woman stood at a little 
distance, watching his proceedings with anxiety, but 
apparently without fear ; for her colour soon returned, 
and she stood firm, and even employed her hands in 
readjusting some disordered folds in her stout riding 
dress, still keeping her gaze fixed on the stranger. 
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“ Badly hurt, this one,” said the stranger, as he 
raised the head of the man in whose cause he himself 
had received the blow which made him still feel 
dizzy, and who was a tall, well-made fellow, thirty 
years old or thereabout, in the ordinary dress of a 
labourer or shepherd of those parts. He had been 
not only savagely beaten, but had received an 
apparently deep knife-wound above the collar-bone 
during the scuffle. ‘‘ Badly hurt he seems to be,” 
the stranger repeated. 

“Oh, I hope not!” said the anxious watcher, 
stepping forward and stooping down to observe more 
closely. And then, without showing any signs of 
weakness or affectation, she rendered such assistance 
as time and place allowed, much as a nurse in a 
hospital would have done, the traveller thought, and 
with, equal skill and presence of mind. 

In a moment or two the man revived sufficiently to 
open his eyes and to say, faintly,—” 

‘‘Thank you, Miss Helen; and thank God you are 
safe. I was afraid it was all up with us both.” 

“Tt would have been, Styles, but for this good 
man who came to our help,” said the young woman. 

‘‘ He has done a good deed to-day, if he never did 
before,’”’ said the wounded man. ‘I+ suppose you 
knew who those fellows were?” 

Yes, she knew two of them well enough, the 
girl answered. They were the men she had wit- 
nessed against. ‘‘ But do not say any more—it only 


hurts you” (this was manifestly true, for the man 
drew his breath thick and painfully)—‘‘ we must get 
you home as soon as we caw. Do you think you can 
mount your horse?” she asked, forgetting her own 
injunction of silence. 

‘‘T doubt if I shallieverwzide again,” groaned the 


man. ‘The knife has.done its work, I guess; and 
it is only what I might have expected. It has.come 
home to me—my own-—”’ 

‘“‘ Don’t speak of it.” 

‘‘ Well, what’s done-.can’t be undone. 
glad ’twas in defending you that I got it.” 

While this conversation was going on, brokenly, 
the stranger was busy in completing the binding-up 
of the wound as carefully andquickly as he was able, 
remembering that a few yards off another was 
needing his help. This.done, he allowed the female 
to take his place by the head.of ‘the patient, so as to 
give the needed support, and turned towards the 
clump of trees behind which ‘that other had fallen. 
But, to his astonishment, when he reached the spot 
no man was there. In another minute the mystery 
was explained by a hoarse shout of derision, as it 
seemed, from the direction in which the hobbled 
horses had been; and glancing thitherward, the 
young man perceived that the ruffian, as no doubt 
he was, had so far recovered from the effect of the 
bullet wound as to crawl to the remaining horse, 
which he had managed to unhobble and mount. 

“A pretty enough shot,” he hallooed, laughing, 
as he rode away; ‘but it would take more than a 
popgun like that to—”’ The remainder of the sentence 
was lost in the distance. 

The ‘ popgun”’ lay at the stranger’s feet. It was 
a small pocket-pistol, but sufficiently venomous- 
looking, he thought, as he picked it up, and retraced 
his steps to the wounded man still on his hands. 

“The fellow has got off without serious damage, 
it seems,” he said to the young woman; “I don’t 
know whether I ought to be glad or sorry that you 
did not kill him outright,” he added. 


But I am 
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“ Oh, I did not want to hurt him much,” sho 
replied, gravely. ‘I only shot him in the knee, 
I judged that the shock would make him let me go 
then, and I knew that he would not be able to run 
after-:me. If I hadn’t done that I might have beon 
beyond the reach of help.” (You are a cool hand 
at all events, thought the stranger, but he did not 
speak.) ‘‘And now, if you will be so good as to 
help me home with poor Styles—but must you be 
getting forward on your own affairs ?” 

He could not leave his present work unfinished, 
said the traveller; and as to his own affairs, they 
were in no such great hurry. Was the home of 
which the Amazon (as he began to think the youne 
woman)—of which she spoke, very far away? He 
might very well ask this, for no habitation, nor sign 
of habitation, had he seen in that day’s journey. 

‘‘Only half an hour’s ride; and if we could but 
get poor Styles on his horse—” 

‘¢ You must get the horse to come to him first, and 
yours too,” thought the traveller once more, though 
he did not say it, when he saw them still capering 
wildly in the distance. As to his own steed, it 
had trotted and galloped too many miles that day 
to take advantage of the confusion, or care for 
making the most of its liberty. The question, how- 
ever, was soon set at rest by the young horsewoman 
rising and uttering a peculiar cry, which first caused 
the stray animals to prick up their ears, and then to 
quietly trot back to their mistress’s side. 

By this time the man Styles had somewhat rallied, 
and his returning strength being for the time still 
further recruited by the contents of a flask which the 
stranger had in his haversack, he declared himself, 
though still faint, not beyond the power of necessary 
exertion. Aided, therefore, by the stranger, he re- 
mounted; the Amazon doing the same without 
assistance. The young traveller then sprang on to 
his horse, and placed himself on the bridle-hand side 
of the wounded man, so as to render help if his 
strength were to fail. 

As the cavalcade proceeded slowly—for the 
wounded man was manifestly unequal to rapid 
motion—there was opportunity for a few huricd 
explanations. For instance, the stranger told how 
he had recently landed at Sydney, and had been 
advised—as being addicted to land-surveying—to 
join a company of explorers some distance up the 
country, and was thus far on his journey with that 
intention, when the opportunity of rendering this 
slight service was thrown in his way. On the other 
hand, the young horsewoman explained that she was 
the daughter of a bush farmer and grazier, whose 
station they were now approaching ; and that because 
of her father’s age and infirmities, she had occa- 
sionally to visit an out-station ;—that, in consequence 
of recent alarms, she had of late, for her protection, 
been attended by the faithful man-servant, and had 
also chosen to carry with her the bosom-companion 
which had fortunately conduced to her deliverance. 
She knew two of her assailants, she repeated: they 
were men of bad character, who had formerly been 
employed at her father’s station, and who having 
been defeated in an atrocious plot, and sent to the 
barracks at Sydney for punishment, had escaped, 
and, as bush-rangers, were spreading terror around, 
at all stations within a widespread area. 

These explanations, which the circumstances of 
the case rendered natural, opened the way for other 
topics of conversation, relating principally to life m 
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the bush; and this, together with the necessary 
assistance Which the stranger had to give to the 
disabled man, whose faintness scarcely permitted him 
to keep the saddle, brought them to Sedley Station, 
where it was arranged that the traveller should 
lodge, at any rate till the following morning. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIT. CONCERNING HELEN SEDLEY AND OTHERS. 


Over readers will have known from the first that the 
push traveller in the scene just described was none 
other than the Walter Wilson of the former chapters 
of our narrative. Arriving at Sidney with sufficient 
means to equip himself as we have narrated, and 
learning there that a good chance of getting on in 
the colony presented itself in joining the band of 
adventurers who were pushing their way into the 
interior, he had not hesitated in proceeding in the 
direction in which they were likely to be found. It 
was otherwise determined for him, however, that he 
should stop short in an expedition which eventually 
proved to be a failure, attended with much physical 
suffering and some loss of life to those concerned in it. 

New as Walter was to bush life, he was not sorry 
to find himself between clean sheets in a tolerably 
comfortable chamber, instead of having to roll 
himself up in his poncho on the bare ground, and 
under a canopy of sky, as he had anticipated. And 
ve may suppose that his rest that night was as free 
from unquiet thoughts as it was untroubled by actual 
alarms. In other words, he slept soundly, and it 
was not till broad daylight streamed in upon him in 
his resting-place that he opened his eyes wonderingly, 
and then, when he had collected his senses, sprang 
from his comfortable couch. 


On entering the living-room of the log-house, 
Walter found that the heroine of the preceding 
evening was not so Amazonian as he had thought 
her. She was, in fact, so unnerved, he was told, as 
to be unable to make her appearance at the breakfast 
table. Also, he was concerned to hear that the 
wounded man was in a more critical state than had 


been suspected. The weapon had not indeed peno- 
trated to any vital part, so as to make the stab 
immediately fatal; but the internal bleeding had 
been considerable, and the man was consequently 
so weakened and faint, and evidently in so critical a 
state, as to make it necessary to despatch a messenger 
for surgical assistance. 

All this was told to Walter Wilson by tho infirm 
and easily alarmed host, who supplemented the 
recital of his troubles by inviting the stranger to 
Temain at the station for, at least, a few days. 

We have already intimated that Wilson had re- 
ceived a somewhat unfavourable impression con- 
cemmg the owner of this station—principally, 

owever, turning on his suspiciousness and want of 
hospitality to chance travellers. And it may be 
understood that the circumstances under which the 
greater part of his family had been swept off, might 

ave accounted. for his unwillingness to entertain 
strangers. On the present occasion, however, this 
unwillingness had given way to fear of another 
character; and he so earnestly made his request that 
; would have been almost cruel in Wilson to refuse 
_ favour asked; though, at the same time, he was 
mused by the evident attempt to give the invitation 
he appearance of an offered favour. 
“the a said Mr. Sedley, in urging his plea, 
ellows who attacked my daughter are most 
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likely hanging about in the bush not very far off; 
and if you should fall into their hands you will have 
no mercy shown to you. They are desperate men, 
as I know full well; and your having interrupted 
them in their designs of yesterday will have made 
youa marked man. It will not be safe for you to 
be travelling alone through the bush for days, and 
perhaps weeks, to come.” 

Walter thanked the old colonist for his concern on 
this account, but added that he was pretty well pre- 
pared to defend himself if attacked. And he showed, 
what he had not produced on the field of action, 
one of those formidable tools, not then so common 
as they have since become—a six-barreled revolver. 

‘*T carry the lives of six men in my belt, you see, 
sir,” said he, as the old gentleman handled the 
weapon curiously but cautiously. ‘I think,” he 
added, ‘‘ that this gives the odds in my favour against 
any three such scoundrels as those that were sent to 
the right-about yesterday—especially as they seemed 
to have no fire-arms.”’ 

Finding that this argument did not avail him, 
Mr. Sedley shifted his ground by acknowledging 
some apprehension that an attack might be made 
upon the station; “and now that Styles is in his 
present state he would be of no use to me. As to 
myself, you see I am no fighting man; and the 
labourers about the station would take care not to 
endanger their lives to save my property nor my 
life either, even if they should not take part with the 
scoundrels. And then there is my daughter—”’ 

Wilson cut short this plea by saying that it 
mattered little to him’ where he might be; and as to 
his own safety, or life even, he did not value it much— 
he had no particular reason to do so. And as he 
might be of some use where he was, he would 
remain, at any rate until the danger his host appre- 
hended should have blown over. And so, therefore, 
it was finally arranged. 

In the course of the day the surgeon arrived and 
examined the wounded man, who was evidently 
sinking. The knife, as Styles himself had said, had 
done its work, and on the following day it was 
manifest that he was dying. By this time Helen 
Sedley had so far recovered from the effects of her 
alarm as to be able to resume her active and multi- 
form duties. Amoug these were those devolving on 
her as the manager-general of the station; and 
another, of which I must now write a few words. 

It is one of the great drawbacks, and one of the 
saddest fertures, properly looked at, of life in the 
bush (it was so in the days of which I write, and it is 
so now), that Sunday, with all its spiritual associa- 
tions, is almost forgotten: it is looked upon, at best 
(with some exceptions), as a day of rest from physical 
toil. ‘‘ God-forsaken’”’ seems to be written on, at 
least, a large number of the wilderness homes which 
so-called Christians have planted. The isolated 
character of the settlements, or stations, or townships, 
and their distance apart, make it impossible for con- 
gregations of families to meet for weekly public 
worship ; and except in those few instances in which 
the settler is under the influence of strong and 
abiding religious principle, the Bible is generally 
neglected, if it is possessed; and even a decent respect 
for the outward observance of family piety ceases to 
be paid. This the writer has been given to under- 
stand by those who ought to be better informed on the 
subject than himself. It would give him devout 


| satisfaction to be convinced that the charge, as 
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regards the present race of colonists, is unfounded— 
that a change for the better has taken place. 

In the first years of the Sedleys’ emigrant life they 
had gradually sunk down from a form of religion, 
which it had been considered decent to keep up in the 
old country, to no religion at allin the new. It was 
not to be wondered at, for the form of godliness with- 
out the power is a dead thing after all. But when the 
great trial of which I have spoken fell upon the 
family, old associations were brought to mind, and 
new thoughts and feelings sprang up; so that the 
almost forgotten Bibles (each member of the family 
had his or her own pocket Bible in England, as a 
matter of course, and these Bibles were among the 
books which were taken out to Australia) were 
brought out from their long repose. This is not the 
place to tell at large (even it could be known) how 
the gracious influences of the Divine word smoothed 
the passage to the grave of those who were taken 
away, or sanctified and softened the grief of those 
who were left behind. It is enough to say that on 
the mind of Helen Sedley, at least, a striking change 
took place, so that from being first of all shocked to 
think of her own past carelessness and ignorance, 
she came to the conclusion that the great object of 
her life should thenceforth be, resting on Divine 
help, the care of her own soul and that of others. 

From this time she had sought diligently to use 
the opportunities she had; and, as far as lay in her 
power, she became not only a learner, but a teacher 
of Christianity. Showing piety at home, she could 
recommend it to the few with whom she came into 
daily contact. With her father’s consent she made 
a not unsuccessful attempt to initiate what may 
be called a ‘‘Lord’s Day Observance Society” on 
Sedley Station; and she prevailed on the rough 
human materials around her to yield to the magic 
influence of her earnest desire to do them good. We 
have seen how, in a conversation with the broken- 
spirited Styles, sho had reminded him of the great 
burden-bearer of the sorrowful and distressed; and 
that these were not words of course, and without 
meaning to her, he quite well knew. So far, indeed, 
had her influence extended over this unhappy man 
that a kind of chivalrous spirit of devotion to her 
service had sprung up in his soul, in consequence of 
which he had not only endured with patience the 
peculiar hardships of his lot, but had sought and 
obtained the privilege of being her body-guard, as 
we have seen, in her periodical excursions to the out- 
station. If any of our lady readers think the 
character I have here briefly sketched of Helen 
Sedley inconsistent with her not only carrying a 
pocket-pistol, but of putting it to use, I beg to say 
that, placed in similar circumstances, the fair im- 
pugner, if of sufficient pluck, would probably have 
been disposed to carry a brace of pistols; and that, 
in shooting her assailant’s knee-cap, instead of send- 
ing a bullet through his head, Helen displayed not 
only admirable presence of mind and sound judg- 
ment, but also exercised much Christian charity. 

This slight sketch of Helen Sedley, which, if the 
reader pleases, may be called a parenthesis within a 
parenthesis, is not only, as the present writer is fain 
to believe, sufficiently interesting in itself, but it is 
needful to our story. At any rate, it will make plain 
why poor Styles (to go back to him) desired in 
moving terms to see his young mistress, and why 
Helen, as soon as she knew of this request, passed 
over the compound to the hut where he lay dying. 
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It was a wretched sort of habitation for one who 
in earlier life, had known not only the comforts but 
the luxuries of comparative affluence: but it had 
been reckoned good enough for a convict on ticket-of. 
leave. Moreover, small and scantily furnished as it 
was, Styles had shared it with two others whoso 
lower origin and coarser natures, or habits, had 
added to his consciousness of degradation. But all 
this was passing away now; and something like a 
smile of triumph flickered on his pale countenance, 
as the young mistress entered the apartment, or 
loft, and, seating herself by the couch, placed one of 
her hands in the pair of his which were outstretched 
to receive it. 

‘‘T would have come sooner, Styles, if I had known 
you were so bad,’ she said, géntly. ‘But I only 
heard just now the doctor’s report. They kept it 
from me till only a few minutes ago. You do not 
know how sorry I am to feel that we must lose you.” 

‘‘It is best so, Miss Helen. I told you a while 
ago that there was not much in life to make me loth 
to leave it. I would say the same now, only that my 
poor services to you are over. And it is worth some- 
thing to think about as long as I lie here, that it was 
in trying to protect youI got my hurt. But this is 
not what I have mostly to say. I want to thank you 
for all you have done; and for having turned me 
back from thoughts of hate and vengeance to 
different and better feelings and wishes.” 

‘‘T have brought my Bible with me, Styles: would 
you like me to read a little to you?” Helen 
whispered, falteringly. 

‘* Please do.” 

“Ts there anything I can do for you first? Aro 
you easy? Do you feel pain?” 

‘The pain is nothing. No, I want nothing. I 
have done with wants for this world. Please read.” 

And so the gentle ministrant soothed and com- 
forted the dying man, pointing his weak and feeble 
faith to Him who came to seek and to save the lost, 
and who is able to save to the uttermost all that 
come unto God by him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—SETTLED DOWN. 


A week had passed away. 
and had been buried in the small enclosed plot which 
five years before was set apart as the burial-ground 


Poor Styles was dead, 


of Sedley Station. All were on a level there. 
Walter Wilson still remained at the station, and, 
nothing having been seen or heard of the bush- 
rangers, whose career, it was afterwards found, had 
been cut short in an unsuccessful raid upon another 
station, he was thinking of renewing his journey 
when a proposal was made to him by his host which 
altered his intention. And, without lingering u- 
necessarily over this part of our history, it is sufficient 
to say that the young man remained to take the over- 
sight of the home and out-stations, and to add to the 
protection of the lonely inhabitants of the log-house. 
Walter had his desire now, so far as being 2 
farmer was concerned ; and he turned his previous 
knowledge to good account. And I hope my readers 
are sufficiently impressed in his favour, by what they 
already know of him—though he has shown himself 
to be impetuous, obstinate, and unreasonable—to 
be pleased to learn that he not only honestly and 
honourably threw all his energies into the service 
of his new employer, but gradually lost the first 
smart of the bitter disappointment which he cowld 
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not help knowing he had brought upon himself, and 
in the first flush of which he had abandoned his 
bright prospects of success in England, ang severed 
himself from his own family by a distance of so 
many thousands of miles, and by a greater distance 
still in sympathy. 

For Walter could but attribute to the deliberate 
design of these relatives, and their constant ill-offices, 
the loss of his cousin; and on the first discovery of 
what he called their cruelty and treachery, he vowed 
that he would have no more to say to them. Perhaps 
the time came when he was sorry for this resolution, 
but that time was not yet. 

Gradually, however, as I have said, Walter became 
reconciled to his lot, or, at least, more contented with 
it. After all, he argued within himself, and as 
indeed he wrote to his friend, Ralph Burgess, it was 
only a woman he had lost, and he was not going to 
make himself miserable all his life long because of 
this. As to Sarah, he loved her as a cousin still, 
and there was no harm in that, he hoped. He was 
also heartily sorry that he had ever suspected her, 
and so caused her a moment’s sorrow. But that 
was among the bygones now; and he was glad 
his cousin had got a good husband, though not 
the one first thought of and planned for and wished 
for. But he was sure that Mr. Tincroft, who was a 
worthy fellow, after ‘all his hard thoughts of him, 
and his insults too, would use her well ; ahd he hoped 
and believed that Sarah would be a happy wife, 
especially as there would be no want nor hard work 
for her in her new home, now that her husband had 
got back his rights, as he (Walter) had happened to 
find out. All this and more the softened penitent 
wrote to Ralph; andif there was a blotch on the 
paper, as if a big tear had dropped upon one particular 
part of it while the ink was yet wet, I don’t think 
that either Ralph Burgess or Ralph’s sister thought 
the worse of him for that. 

And now we shall leave Walter Wilson to the 
experiences of colonial life, in which the reader may, 
if so disposed, picture him as a faithful steward, in 
all the delights of a life in the bush—the stockyard, 
the branding-day, with its bustling excitement, shep- 
herding, sheep-shearing, and so forth—with an occa- 
sional brush with the natives thrown into the bargain. 
Occupying him thus, we have leisure to turn to other 
parties concerned in this narrative. 
principal hero, however, whom we must keep in the 
background for a little while longer, in the yet novel 
experience of married life, and his otiwn cum (vel 
sine) dignitate. 





AT SCHOOL IN IRELAND. 


Scuootpays in the Green Isle were once, and that 
not so long ago, not the least curious feature of that 
very curious land. Fancy a tourist passing along 
a country road on a July day, coming suddenly on 
a bevy of young urchins, ragged, barefoot, and 
vociferous, squatted in a field on the shady side 
of a hedge (hence the name hedge-school), while 
the “masther,’”’ whose appearance proclaimed him 
unmistakably Irish, sat in their midst, and set 
them sums out of the well-thumbed copy of Gough 
or Voster—the then standard arithmeticians of the 
country. If the season were winter, the open air 
was of course forsaken for the school-house, but such 
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a school-house! Sometimes it was a rudely-built 
stone edifice with roof of straw thatch, and that 
often ragged enough, without; while within, sticks 
of bogwood laid along the walls served for seats, 
and the windows, perhaps, stood unglazed till a 
penny subscription among the scholars furnished 
the means for providing them with glass. But 
poor as such a building may appear, the village 
school-house was often even poorer. Not unfrequently 
the site was selected—start not, gentle reader—in 
the ditch of the public roadside! All the better if 
this ran along a bank of overhanging ground. Into 
this bank the willing spades of the villagers would 
dig perseveringly till they had excavated a space 
exactly the shape of the required school-house, and 
so arranged that one side wall and the two gables 
thereof would be formed by the bank, eked out, 
perhaps, at top with sods and clay. One side wall 
would thus be all that required to be built, and this 
also would be formed of sods, a space being left in its 
centre for a doorway, flanked on either side by a 
A roof would soon be added, its 


of trees, and its covering the inevitable thatch, 
or, possibly, the parings of the nearest ‘ moss.” 
Probably no plaster would trouble the walls. Vor 
fireplace a hollow in the earthen floor directly in 


| the centre of the room would suffice, while a hole 


in the roof immediately above would be the only 
chimney. Desks, forms, teacher’s rostrum, and all 
such things, would only be conspicuous by their 
absence. A number of big stones would be ranged 
round for seats, and the school-house, the work of 
a few days, would be ready for occupation, and 
would probably have its opening celebrated by a 
grand merry-making, the elders sipping poteen, 
and the lads and lasses tripping it on the light 
fantastic toe till the small hours in the morning. 
A hundred or a hundred and fifty children would 
sometimes be in attendance at school in such a place. 

Of course no reader will imagine for a moment 
that schools such as we speak of were in any sense 
Government institutions. The truth is, they were 
rather established in spite of the State than under 
its care. The teacher was usually a Roman Catholic, 
as were also, in most parts of the country, the bulk 


| of the children under his tuition, and the hedge- 
Not to our | 


school was the product of the people’s desire to 
obtain for themselves, by their own voluntary effort, 
a boon which they could not otherwise enjoy. 
Government, in the days we speak of, did but little 
for the education of the people. ‘For nearly the 
whole of last century,” say the Commissioners of 
National Education in one of their reports presented 
to Parliament, ‘it was a transportable offence in 
a Roman Catholic (and, if the party returned, high 
treason) to act as a schoolmaster, or even as a tutor 
in a private family. Acts passed for this purpose 
continued in force from 1709 till 1782.” Hedge- 
schools were thus oftentimes illegal, but in those 
days that fact would only add to their popularity. 
‘‘Forbidden fruit is sweet,’ and nowhere, at the 
period we write of, was it sweeter than in Ireland. 
The Irish hedge-school was not an_ institution 
altogether to be despised. The ‘ masther,” as his 
scholars styled him, though sometimes as uncouth 
and ungainly in figure as Dominie Sampson himself, 
avas often quite as learned. With a ‘‘caubeen” on 
his unkempt head, so battered and weather-beaten 
that it must plainly have stood the storms of at least 
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a score of winters, a blue or black coat of the shape 
sometimes called a ‘‘swallow-tail,’” adorned with 
brass buttons, but also sorely the worse for wear, 
and his nether man encased in corduroy breeches, 
grey worsted stockings, and hob-nailed brogues, he 
was not certainly a very imposing impersonation of 
learning. But next to the priest he was the great 
man of the parish. Not a cabin or farmhouse 


within its bounds but felt honoured to have the | 


‘‘masther” at its fireside. When the supper of 
fine mealy ‘ praties’’ was set on the table in the 
wooden dish, and the bottle of poteen, the produce 
of Pat’s own “ weo still,” brought out of its hiding- 
place in the thatch or the potato-ridge in the garden, 
while the peat fire on the hearth was stirred till 
the pewter plates on the dresser glowed again, all 
felt it an honour—an honour not altogether unmixed 


with awe, which it required a drop or two of the | 
‘‘crather’’ to banish—to have the pedagogue as a | 


guest. All knotty points of ‘‘larnin,” which proved 
too much for Pat and his cronies, were submitted to 
his decision in the fullest confidence that he could 
unravel them—a confidence which he took good care 
never to weaken by confessing ignorance. He was 


great at ‘‘Joggraphy,” and equally great at ‘‘ Jom- | 


methry,’”’ loved to astonish his wondering hearers 
with long quotations from Virgil or Horace, rolled 
out in his most sonorous voice, and with the air of 
one who held constant converse with the mighty 
dead, and even when his talk was confined to the 
vernacular, delighted to move along over his 
listeners’ heads on stilted periods, or pelt them 
unmercifully with volley on volley of sesquipedalian 
words. When such an unusual thing as a letter was 
to be written, who but the ‘‘masther” would be 
called on to do it? When wee Thady took kindly 
to ‘‘ the languages,”’ and Pat thought he might send 
him to the college to be made into ‘‘a clargy,” what 
could be done till a lengthened ‘‘shanagh”’ had been 
held with the same encyclopedic authority? It is 
true the hedge-schoolmaster was not always just such 
a@ man as one would choose to be entrusted with the 
education of youth. Often he was given to drink. 
Not seldom he was woefully excessive in his use of 
the birch. 
ficial pretender to knowledge which he was far from 
really possessing, and sometimes his superior infor- 
mation only qualified him to be the leading spirit in 
the Whiteboyism or Ribbonism which have so dis- 
graced his country. But yet this much must in 
justice be said of him—that with all his faults he 
kept alive the flame of knowledge when few else were 
found to tend it, and sometimes turned out of his 
apparently unpromising academy men who became 
a credit and ornament to their country. 

Carleton, the well-known Irish writer, has por- 
trayed the hedge-schoolmaster to perfection. We 
cannot refrain from quoting the following charac- 
teristic passage :— 

‘** Come, boys, stand up to the spelling lesson.’ 

“«¢Micky,’ says one urchin, ‘show me your book 
till I look at my word. I’m fifteenth.’ 

“*¢ Wait till I see my own.’ 

‘“«¢Why do you crush for ?? 

**¢ That’s my place.’ 

‘* *No, it’s not.’ 

‘« ‘Sir, spake to—I’ll tell the masther.’ 

‘¢ *What’s the matther there ?’ 

“** Sir, he won’t let me into my place.’ 

**¢T’m before you.’ « 


Very frequently he was a mere super- | 


‘“<¢No, you’re not.’ 

‘¢¢T say, I am.’ 

‘«¢ Wall, boys, down with your pins in the book: 
who’s king ?’ 

‘¢¢T am, sir.’ 

«¢ “Who’s queen?’ 

‘6 Me, sir.’ 

‘¢ ¢Who’s prince ?’ 

‘¢T’m prince, sir.’ 

“«¢Paorag and Bobtail, fall into your places.’ 

“«¢T’ve no pin, sir.’ 

‘‘¢Well, down with you to the tail—now boys.’ * 

‘Having gone through the spelling task, it was 
the master’s custom to give out six ‘hard words,’ 
selected according to his judgment as a final test, 
| But he did not always confine himself to that. 
Sometimes he would put a number of syllables ar- 
bitrarily together, forming a most heterogeneous com- 
bination of articulate sounds. 
| “Now, boys, here’s a deep word that’ll thry yez. 
| Come, Larry, spell me-mo-man-dran-san-ti-fi-can-du- 
| ban-dan-ti-al-i-ty, or mis-an-thro-po-mor-phi-tan-ian- 
| us-mi-ca-li-a-tion. That’s too hard for you, is it? 
| Well, then, spell phthisic. Oh, that’s physic you're 
spellin’. Now, Larry, do you know the difference 
between physic and phthisic ?’ 

‘¢ *No, sir.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, I'll expound it. Phthisic, you see, manes 
—whisht, boys; will yez hould yer tongues, there? 
Phthisic, Larry, signifies—that is phthisic—min4d, it’s 
not physic I’m expounding, but phthisic—boys, will 
yez stop yer noise there ?—signifies—but, Larry, 
it’s so deep a word in larnin’ that I should draw it 
out on a slate for you. And, now, I remimber, man 
alive, you’re not far enough on yet to understand it. 
But what’s physic, Larry?’ 

‘“‘<Tsn’t that, sir, what my father tuck, the day he 

ot sick, sir?’ 

‘««« That’s the very thing, Larry ; it has what larned 
men call a medical property. Och! och! I’m the 
boy that knows things. Ye see how I expounded 
them two hard words for yez, boys—don’t yez?’” 

Such were the old times of school-keeping and 
school-going in many parts of Ireland. We are 
speaking, it will be remembered, of the common 
schools of the country—those at which the mass of 
the people received their training. There were, of 
course, here and there institutions of a different 
class. In most of the larger towns, for example, 
thers were classical or mercantile seminaries of 
greater or less efficiency. In many places there were 
endowed schools of various kinds—Society schools 
and such like. But in a large number of places the 
educational establishments of the period were of the 
kind we have described. Who can wonder that, so 
trained, Ireland was what she was? 

We ask our readers now to take a leap forward, 
and leaving the Irish school of the past, to pay a 
visit with us to one of the present era. 

We enter a country village and see before us % 
long, neat, slated house, snowy with whitewash. 
Over the door is nailed a board with the inscription, 
in prominent characters, “‘Natronat Scuoot.” All 
the surroundings are scrupulously clean. Premiums 
for neatness, order, and cleanliness are periodically 
given to the teachers whose schools set the best 





| 





! 





* At the spelling lesson the children were obliged to put down each a 
pin, and he who held the first place got them all, with the exception o 
those of the queen, i.e., the boy who held the second place, who got two, 





and of the prince, i.e., the third, who got one. The last boy in the class 
was called ‘ Bobtail.” 
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examples in these respects. As we advance, the buzz 
of many voices falls upon the ear, repeating the daily 
lessons. We pass within. What a contrast the 
whole aspect and arrangements of the place present 
to a school of the olden time such as we have been 
describing! In place of confusion, dirt, and poverty, 
cleanliness, order, and efficiency are everywhere 
apparent. The walls are attractively hung with 
maps, illustrations of natural history, scientific dia- 

ams of various kinds, and wall-lessons in fine 
large type. A free stock of these things is presented 
by the Commissioners of Education to every school 
at its first starting. We look around us, and observe 
that at the moment of our visit one set of the pupils 
is seated at commodious desks ciphering, writing, or 
drawing; others stand in a semicircular row round 
the teacher or his assistant, while he hears one of the 
lessons prepared at home or sets them questions on 
the black board. By-and-by the two parties will 
change places, those now seated standing up for an 
hour or half an hour’s instruction, while those who 
now occupy the floor will settle down to their writing, 
drawing, or arithmetic, or, if girls, perhaps to a sewing 
lesson. So from ten to three—such in most places 
are the hours—the lessons will go on— 


‘*Tn healthful alternations wisely planned,” 


with the interval at noon of a few minutes’ play in 
the playground, and perhaps a singing lesson at 
another time to break the monotony. 

Let us take advantage of playtime, the signal for 
which is just now given by the clock, to have a walk 
round the room, that we may note some of its promi- 
nent features. The Irish national system has notice- 
able peculiarities of its own, devised to meet the 
peculiar circumstances of the country. 


Here, for instance, hung up in a prominent 
position at the upper end of the room, we come on 
something which forms a distinguishing mark of the 


whole system, the time-table. It is a printed form 
supplied by the Commissioners, in which must be 
entered the whole arrangements of the school—the 
hours for everything—the holidays—the time or times 
set apart for religious and secular instruction, etc. 
The fundamental principle of the Irish system, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, is united literary and 
moral with separate religious instruction. Children 
of all creeds and classes can sit side by side on the 
same benches, learn out of the same books, and join 
together in the same games, and thus are taught 
not to indulge in those bitter political and sectarian 
animosities which have so sadly rent and distracted 
the country for generations on generations, but 
to dwell together in peace and unity. 

“What provision, then, is made for religious in- 
struction?” you ask the teacher. 

‘‘A specific hour,” he replies, “is arranged for it, 
which must be noted down in the time-table and 
adhered to with the utmost strictness. Moreover, it 
must be an hour which will not inconvenience 
children whose parents object to their attending it. 
Usually, therefore, it comes either at the opening or 
closing of the school, or both. In addition, distinct 
hotice must be given to the scholars of the ceasing of 
secular and the commencement of religious instruc- 
tion, by the hanging up at the head of the school- 
toom of a small tablet with the words ‘Religious 
Instruction’ printed on it. Children have thus the 
Opportunity of withdrawing when the instruction 
Which all can receive together is over, and that 





which is distinctively denominational comes on. 
Minorities, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
however small their numbers, are thus so amply 
protected that as a matter of fact no single case of 
proselytism on any side has ever yet been sub- 
stantiated against any school in connection with the 
National Board, while, withal, every building over 
whose door the words ‘ Natronau ScHoou’ are visible, 
is open to the whole population, of every class and 
every creed.” 

Continuing our tour round the room, you will 
next probably be shown a copy of the ten command- 
ments in large, bold type, suspended in view of all 
the children. Not far off you will find, similarly 
hung up, what is called the General Lesson, intended 
to inculcate mutual love and goodwill among people 
of all religious persuasions. In another place you 
will discover the rules of the National Board ex- 
hibited, and prominent among them you will observe 
one setting forth that ‘‘the Commissioners will 
regard the attendance of any of their teachers at 
meetings held for political purposes as a violation of 
rule, which will render them liable to dismissal.” 
Coming back to the place where at our entrance the 
class was under instruction, you will see the books 
which are in use. ‘These are supplied to every 
school by the Commissioners, along with all school 
requisites, at a very low price, and no book is 
allowed to be employed for literary and moral in- 
struction in any school which has not received their 
sanction. As a rule, these books are admirable speci- 
mens of school literature. Indeed, so famous and 
generally appreciated are they, that they have come 
into extensive use in such distant places as Australia 
and Canada as the best that can be procured. 

But playtime is up, and the children come troop- 
ing back to their work. We feel that we may not 
longer interrupt the course of business, and so bid 
the teacher good day. As you inscribe your name in 
the report-book and take your departure, probably 
you have come to the conclusion that the youth of 
Ireland of the present generation have fallen on 
happier days than their predecessors of sixty or 
seventy years ago. Comfortable school-houses, in 
general patterns of neatness, school-books cheap 
and yet unsurpassed for excellence, teachers not the 
often intemperate and usually pedantic pedagogues 
who flogged their grandfathers, but men who have 
made teaching a profession, are trained for it, and 
are restrained by wholesome rules from acting an 
injurious part, while Protestant and Catholic are 
taught to live on friendly terms together, and have 
no room and no reason for mutual fear or mutual 
jealousy—all make up a sum of good things which 
the Irish youth of the present day may well prize. 

The National System of Education in Ireland may 
be said to date from 1831, in which year the late 
Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley, addressed his now- 
celebrated letter to the Duke of Leinster, announc- 
ing the intention of Government to introduce it. In 
connection with it there are now nearly 7,000 schools, 
having on their rolls nearly 1,000,000 pupils. It 
has unquestionably been one of the greatest boons 
ever conferred by the British Government on the 
inhabitants of the Green Isle. It is true, Cardinal 
Cullen and the Ultramontanes do not like it. Nothing 
will satisfy them—so they have declared—but the 
entire and exclusive control of the secular as well as. 
the religious instruction of the people. It would be. 
a dark day for Ireland if they got what they wish. :. 
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THE BLACK COUNTRY: 


Tue area of the South Staffordshire coal-field is about 
a hundred and twenty-five square miles. It contains 
several valuable seams within a short distance of 
each other, and one in particular—the Ten Yard 
(sometimes called the Monster) Seam, which extends 
over half South Staffordshire, and is the largest, 
thickest, and most important bed of coal in the 
kingdom. Mr. Rupert Kettle—a great authority— 
states that in a solid acre of Ten Yard Coal there are 
48,400 tons. The illustrated official catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 stated that ‘‘ when undis- 
turbed by ‘ faults,’ and of average quality, this bed of 
coal, with the associated thin coal and ironstone, is 
worth at least £1,000 an acre.”* Some land here- 
abouts has lately been sold at double. And at least 
half the coal raised in South Staffordshire is ‘‘ thick” 
coal, though the seams range from four inches to 
ten yards in depth.t It is interesting to note that 
throughout Great Britain, in 1868, we raised of coal 
103,141,157 tons; in 1869, 107,427,557 tons; and in 
1870, 110,431,192 tons—a constant increase, amount- 
ing in the latter year to 3,003,635 tons on the year 
preceding. 

It is, however, a serious fact that the old workings 
of coal in this neighbourhood are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. In 1869 there were one hundred col- 
lieries less in operation in South Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire than in 1859. And it is a question 
of paramount local, and of very considerable national 
interest, to what extent we may hope to discover new 
fields as the old are worked out. We were told some 
little time ago by Mr. Frederic Smith, chief mining 
agent to the Earl of Dudley, and chairman of the Iron- 
masters’ Association, that the present beds hereabout 
do not generally exceed a depth of 200 or 250 yards 
from the surface. Beneath these lie other though 
less valuable seams, which are being opened, and will 
last many years. Moreover, there is every reason to 
think that when the new red sandstone district on 
the far side of the great ‘‘fault’’ which now bounds 
the ‘‘ proved”? coal-tield is explored, large tracts of 
coal and ironstone will be discovered. But these lie 
at such great depths—it may be five or seven hun- 
dred, or a thousand yards—that the cost of working 
them will be a serious drawback, especially if there 
is much water to be pumped out.{ Hence, and from 
the general advance of wages, an increase in the 
price of coal may be looked for. And now we begin 
to see the folly of all that shameful and reckless 
waste of which we have so long been guilty—living, 
as we have, like thoughtless spendthrifts who lavish 
their capital in useless and even burdensome ex- 
travagance, forgetting, till roused with the startling 
announcement, sounding in our ears as if it were 
some till then unknown truth, that when once our 
present stock of coal is exhausted, we have no means 
of getting another, and that a large proportion of 











* The price of coal at Earl Dudley’s pits in January, 1872, ranged from 
15s. 6d. to 9s. Gd. a ton; slack, from 6s. to 2s. 9d., and the rate was 
advancing. M 

+ Near the Wren’s Nest it reaches the extraordinary thickness of 
thirty-nine feet. 

_ } 1t was stated some years ago that coal is raised to the pit’s mouth 
in this country at an average cost of 4s. 6d. per ton, while in other 
lands the expense is much greater. 





DUDLEY (continued). 


the coal we have expended has been only partly 
consumed—that more than a million tons of smajl 
coal have been burnt yearly in South Stafford. 
shire alone as rubbish on the pit-mounds*—and, to 
say nothing of the apparently trifling, but serious, 
because common, doniestic waste, and prodigality 
of slack and cinder—the unconsumed particles and 
gases{ shed over the land to poison the air, blight 
our vegetation, and foul our architecture, while much 
of the very heat we have created has been lost, and 
an additional expenditure of coal has been required 
to make that loss good. Some few years since the 
nation took the alarm, and in 1866 a Royal Commis. 
sion was appointed to examine and report on our 
coal-fields. The report of that Commission has 
recently been published, and tells us that, though it 
is impossible to give a precise date for the exhaustion 
of these—the calculations varying so greatly, that 
while some think they will last us five thousand 
years, Sir W. Armstrong reckons they will last only 
eight hundred—“ it is nevertheless certain, that if the 
present rate of increase in the consumption be in- 
definitely continued, even in an approximate degree, 
the progress towards their exhaustion will be very 
rapid.” Our men of science and others had in some 
measure anticipated, and have been keeping pace 
with, the inquiries of the Royal Commission. The 
question is not altogether whether we can find coal 
at any depth where it has not yet been found, but 
whether we can obtain it at such a moderate depth 
as will make it advantageous to raise it. And these 
independent inquiries have shown that in this district, 
at all events, there was hope of fresh and profitable 
coal-fields being discovered. Sir Roderick Murchison 
said again and again that coal would be found 
beneath all the rocks mapped as “ Permian” round 
the South Staffordshire coal-field, and his predic- 
tions have been partly verified. The experiments 
made on the Sandwell estate, near Birmingham, have 
so far been satisfactory; and Mr. Silas Bowkiey, a 
mining engineer of Wolverhampton, has given it 
as his opinion that the coal measures will be found 
to extend without any serious “ faults’’ over 15,000 
acres to the west of Cannock Chase. It is even 
anticipated by some that we are on the eve of dis- 
coveries which will not only restore the apparently 
failing fortunes of South Staffordshire, but, finding 
a practically inexhaustible coal-field in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, will add immensely 
to the wealth and importance of our Midland capital, 
while it will greatly cheapen and accelerate our 
manufactures. Indeed, Mr. Bowkley says: “Iam 
of opinion that so far from our Midland coal-fields 





* Mr. Baker, inspector of mines for the district, states that 1,344,800 
tons were annually thus destroyed, while the total quantity annually 
raised was only 10,306,000. It is not now wasted in this manner, but 
burnt into small coke, or “breeze,” which is used tor firing in the 
chain and nail works, where there is a great demand for it ; it is also 
employed in roasting the ore. i 

t+ See on this subject, Arnott on “Warmth and Ventilation, and 
Edwards on “The Extravagance of Fuel in Cooking Operations.” Both 
these authors, moreover, refer to Count Rumford as a great authority 
on such matters, and he declared that more than five-sixths of the heat 
produced in an ordinary English fire goes up the chimney. : 

+ Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., in a paper on iron and steel in the 
“Popular Science Review,” states that £1,200 a year has been saved in 
fuel by applying the waste gases to the blast engine and het-air stoves 
in two furnaces only! 
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being exhausted, we are only just beginning to dis- | 


cover them.” It must be remembered, however, 
that this is as yet but a matter of opinion, and that 
all geologists do not concur in these favourable views. 
And, under any circumstances, there can be no 
excuse for the prodigious waste of coal still pre- 
vailing. 

The late Mr. Samuel H. Blackwell, of Dudley, 
prought together and placed in the Great Exhibition 
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South Staffordshire iron generally.* And Earl 
| Dudley has not only his own ironstone, coal, and 
limepits, furnaces and forges, but here, just below 
us, his own factory also, in which he makes his own 
machinery and locomotives. Altogether, it would 
seem, Earl Dudley amploys about ten thousand 
people! 

A curious illustration of the genius of George 
Bidder was given when he was at Dudley in 1815, 





DUDLEY CASTLE, 


of 1851, at much cost of time and labour, about five 
hundred specimens of the British clay ironstones, the 
most valuable of all iron ores. These specimens were 
removed at the close of the Exhibition to the Museum 
of Practical Geology ; and the collection was missed, 
for there was none like it in the Exhibition of 1862. 
Mr. Blackwell further exhibited together the ma- 
terials used in each principal group of ironworks, 
carefully showing the places where these materials 
were obtained. He also bore the chief expense of 
the analysis of all the important ironstones made 
by Dr. Percy. <A full series of the Midland coals, in 
small cubes, appeared in the International Exhibition 
of 1862, having been prepared by Messrs. Wood- 
house and Jeffeock. The average yield of ironstone 
about Dudley is 1,500 tons an acre. The present 
earl, to whom a great part of the coal and iron-field 
belongs, is himself, as we have said, a manufacturer, 
and in the last International Exhibition showed a 
large and varied collection of ironwork. His 
“brand”—his name and arms—stamped on many a 
mass of iron, is a warranty of its excellence ; his pro- 
duce commands a high price in the market, is largely 
exported to America, and has raised the character of 


being then in his tenth year. He was asked, “If 
two snails set out together from Dudley to Birming- 
ham, and one go through West Bromwich, making 
the distance, ten miles, at the rate of eight feet a 
day—the other through Oldbury, making the dis- 
tance, eight miles and a half, at the rate of eight 
feet six inches a day—how long will one arrive at its 
journey’s end before the other?’ And he replied, 
in less than one minute, The one which goes 
through West Bromwich will arrive so many days 
and feet before the other. 

But let us now go into the town. 

The town of Dudley is a large and important one, 
being indeed the principal town in the great car- 
boniferous basin of South Staffordshire (Bilston and 
Walsall being the other two market towns). It 
once had the title of ‘‘ Dirty Dudley,” which, how- 
ever, no longer distinguishes it, for the mines near 
it being so much exhausted, there is less dirt brought 








* Round bars, thirty-five fect long and five inches in diameter, were 
lately made at the Round Oak Works, and, being of very unusual size, 
have created some interest in the iron-trade of South Staffordshire, as 
showing that a successful competition may be carried on in future with 
| the large works in the north, which have hitherto enjoyed a monopoly 
L of such work, 
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into it. Yet we learn that its sanitary condition is 
deplorable, that the general death-rate is high, and 
that of children from convulsions enormous. The 
overcrowding seems strange, as there are 2,000 
empty houses in the borough. But many of the 
people are wretchedly poor, and pauperism has for 
the last ten years been unhappily steadily increas- 
ing. The population, which in 1861 was 44,975, 
in 1871 was but 43,790. As at Oldbury, many of 
the miners yet live in the town, though they have to 
walk miles to their work. Among its principal 
manufactures are anvils and vices, to the extent of 
at least fifty tons weekly,* tin-plate ware,} fire-irons 
(the making of which is easily learnt, while steady 
men can earn ten shillings a day thereby, and a 
workman may soon become a master, £5 being 
capital enough to begin with), iron utensils, glass, 
and hand-made nails. 

The hand-made nail trade deserves further mention, 
and may be particularly noticed here, as Dudley is 
its head-quarters. The nails are made by the work- 
people in their own homes, the whole family helping. 
Hand-made nails are far superior to machine-made ; 
and the English are the best of the hand-made. 
Each, or nearly each, nail-making district—and 
there are more than twenty round Dudley—makes a 
different kind of nail. The manufacture of hand- 
made horse and mule shoe-nails is a special branch, 
and occupies some thousands about here. But the 
hand-made nail trade began to decline about 1830, 
through the mtroduction ef machine nails, and has 
ever sinee been goingydown. And from 1842, when 
the great nail:riot teok., place at Dudley, strikes have 
been very common: among” the nailers, in consequence 
of the prevalence: of the truck system, a system we 
purpose to look into. ‘The Archdeacon of Worcester, 
preaching at Dudleya short time since,: regarded it 
as one of our national sins:that:such a-system should 
be allowed to exist. ‘Ble mailers at the present 
time are in a most deplorable condition, and <are 
thought to be the hardest-worked and worst-paid 
class of mechanics in the Black Country. Numbers 
of them sell their nails daily at the truck shop, and 
in many instances they are sold at every meal-time. 
It is well known that more than half the hand-made 
nails are paid for in “‘ truck ;” such nails are of very 
poor quality, and the reputation of English hand- 
made nails is injured thereby in the foreign market. 
At the best times the average weekly earnings of a 
nail-maker are not more than from twelve to sixteen 
shillings a week, and many workmen cannot earn 
more than ten; the women, on an average, make 
from six to eight shillings a week, and the children 
from three to five shillings.t Some years ago a 
man undertook, for a wager, to make 34,000 large 
nails in a fortnight. It was estimated that for 
each nail he gave twenty-five strokes with his 
hammer, and from one to three blasts with his 
bellows, while he had at the same time to feed the 
fire, and to move between the fireplace and the 
anvil 42,830 times in all! 

Anchors are now largely made in the neighbour- 





* «The vice and anvil makers of Dudley, owing to the serious competi- 
tion they experience from more favoured centres of production, have 
intimated to their workpeople the necessity of reducing the rate of wages, 
as the only hope now left them of retaining the industry in the district.” 
—-‘ Times,” May 22, 1871. 

f Dudley is noted for turning out the commonest qualities of tin-plate 
ware at the lowest prices. 

t An advance of about 20 per cent. has recently been given to nailers 
and chain-makers, 





hood of Dudley; for it is a curious fact that the 
manufacture, which is of recent introduction in these 
parts, has almost deserted our seaports, and become 
concentrated in the Midlands, where the anchors for 
the British navy and for several foreign Governments 
are now made. The steam-hammer is employed in 
forging these, and can turn out one of the largest 
size in asingle day. It seems as if Neptune had 
here set up his ensign, and said, ‘‘ Remember, this 
is my ancient domain! and understand it shall yet 
be reclaimed!” Men, women, and children are 
largely employed around Dudley in the manufacture 
of iron chain. About 2,000 men and boys are 
engaged in making chain cables, a manufacture 
commenced here within the last half-century; and 
2,000 men, women, and children on smaller chains. 
There are two public testing machines in this district, 
to which Lloyds’ appoint inspectors, whose certificate 
they require before they will class the vessels for 
which the cables ave intended. Thefashion of veloci- 
pede driving hasef late given worlstova large number 
of hands in this:neighbourhood. 

In January, 1872, there were forty-seven blast 
furnaces in West.Dudley, thirty-two: of which were 
in blast. 

Though an ancient town, Dudley-was not incorpo- 
rated until 1865. ‘Very appropriately, the first chief 
magistrate was the principal "mimimg agent of the 
Earl of Dudley, and a well-known.-geologist, Mr. 
Frederic Smith. 

The ‘“Dudley:and Midland: Geolegical and Scien- 
tific Soeiety-and Bield Club”* (which has between 
two and three hundred members, and ‘the Earl of 
Dudley for its president) have a mmuseum at the 
Mechanics’ Institution m ‘Dudley. Hugh Miller 


‘deseribes. it as ‘“small, but very valuable in some 


departments; and well arranged:generally. Its Silurian 
organisms,” says he, ‘ave by:far'the finest I ever 
saw. “No -sum of money would enable the fossil 


collector to complete:suchraxset. It contains original 


specimens of the trilobite family, of which in other 
museums, even the British, one finds but the casts. 
Nor can anything be more beautiful than its groups 
of delicately-relieved crinoids of all the different 
Silurian genera, some of them in scarce less perfect 
keeping than when they spread out their many- 
jointed arms in quest of prey amid the ancient seas.” 
The collection has lately been under complete classi- 
fication. 

Geology has taught us where to look for coal, and 
where—whatever appearances may say—it cannot 
be found, and has thus saved waste of money on the 
one hand (as much as £50,000 has been expended 
ere now in a fruitless search for coal), and en- 
couraged enterprise on the other. The South Staf- 
fordshire and East Worcestershire Institute of Mining 
Engineers has its head-quarters at Dudley ani 
Wolverhampton, and, though founded only a few 
years back, has rendered important service in this 
and other ways to the Midlands, 

There are five Episcopal churches in Dudley, and 
five Church of England ‘mission chapels.”’ The 
living is in the gift of Lord Ward, and is worth £700 
a year. We learn that the churches are all fairly, 
and the parish church and its ‘‘ chapels” very fully, 
attended ; that the Nonconformists, who have several 





* The rules direct that “‘at least four field meetings shall be held in 
each year.” These meetings afford the members the opportunity of 
studying the surrounding country in the company of distinguizhed 
naturalists. 
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large and handsome chapels, are stronger and better 
organised, and that the Wesleyans, who have six or 
seven, are particularly powerful. It is one of the 
strongholds of Dissent in the Black Country. The 
Church of England holds a distinguished place in 
the education of the town. Though there are many 
well-endowed schools,* there is still much ignorance 
in Dudley. Most of those who go to church to be 
married are unable to write their names. Drunken- 
ness abounds. A very large proportion of the 
miners and ironworkers neglect public worship, and 
may be seen dawdling about on the Sabbath, gamb- 
ling, pigeon-flying, etc. ; yet very many decent work- 
ing men may be found on Sundays at church and 
chapel; and as there is accommodation for 19,000 
persons in the various places of worship, and all are 
fairly, and some very largely, attended, it would 
appear that a goodly proportion of the working 
classes ‘‘ go somewhere.” 

The markets are well provided here; and on pay- 
night the whole town and district pour into the 
High Street, and the quantity of provisions sold is 
enormous. Poultry, however expensive, is pur- 
chased by the colliers without stint; and could we 
see the various purchases without knowing for whom 
they were intended, we should certainly decide that 
Dudley had a larger proportion of wealthy families 
than any other town of equal size. 

The celebrated portrait painter, Thomas Phillips, 
was a native of Dudley, where he was born in 1770. 





AN ADVENTURE IN A SNOWDRIPFT. 


Sxow is beautiful in a landscape, or in poetry, and 
still more beautiful are snow crystals, as described 
by Mr. Glaisher, under the microscope; but his 
paper reminds me of a perilous adventure among 
snow which may be a variety to some readers. 

The scene of the adventure is a point about ten 
miles up one of the tributary streams of the great 
River St. John, in New Brunswick. It was a morn- 
ing in January, clear and bright, but piercingly 
cold, when I started on the expedition which was so 
near having afatal termination. I was seated, com- 
fortably wrapped in skins, in one of the sleighs in 
ordinary use, and the horse, ‘‘ Taffy’? by name, was 
asagacious and powerful animal. Both his sagacity 
and his strength were put to the proof before the 
end of the journey. 

After leaving the great post road along the St. 
John, my way lay for some miles along the margin 
of the tributary stream. Then a sudden rise in the 
configuration of the district renders a departure from 
the bank of the river necessary in order to reach the 
farms situated on the high table-land beyond. ‘To 
effect this object the road is carried on a ledge of 
rock at a fearful incline, and however romantic the 
prospect, it was always, at the very best of times, a 

cult place to climb. I had often, in summer, 
marvelled at the wondrous beauty of the scene, and 
‘om several points it figured in my sketch-book. On 
one side a wall of rock uplifted itself in stages to an 
enormous height; on the other side, far below my 
feet, reposed the ‘forest primeval, ’’ of pine and cedar, 
ithe breaks of which the lovely stream, blue and 





* One of the charity schools is Foley’s, of which Richard Baxter was 
fast master. 
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placid, gently glided along, and the murmur of its 
waters could be distinctly heard. Birds soared above 
the summits of the loftiest trees, but far beneath the 
level of the road. Along stretch of unbroken forest, 
backed by the blue outlines of distant hills, eom- 
pleted the magnificent view. 

But on this January morning how changed the 
entire prospect! The snow had fallen for three 
days, and the roads, along which was little or no 
traffic, were consequently very heavy. In spite, too, 
of the brightness of the sun and the intense azure of 
the sky, there was that indescribable something in 
the atmosphere which gave warning of the approach 
of an increase of winter severity. 

On arriving at the spot where the road crosses 
the stream, about two miles from the scene of this 
adventure, the sky had darkened with wonderful 
rapidity, and the snow again began to fall, fine as 
sand, filling every chink, and penetrating into the 
smallest possible cavity. The wind had risen con- 
siderably, and was increasing in violence every 
minute. This had the effect of raising the lately 
fallen snow in a vast cloud, which shut out every- 
thing from view. 

It was no idea of mine to retrace my steps, seeing 
that a place of shelter lay not much farther on, only 
the road along the ledge had to be passed, and the 
high land beyond the precipice gained. For some 
little distance along the abrupt rise, nothing more 
than inconvenience was experienced, from the wind 
driving the loose snow about in eddies, and agitating 
that which was now falling. But as soon as I came 
to the place where the road suddenly turns, and the 
ascent increases, the snow, driven into a fierco 
torrent from the high land above, had to be breasted, 
and the prospect was anything but inviting. How- 
ever, as there was now no help but to go through, I 
put my horse to it, and nobly did he rise to his 
work. 

Meanwhile the storm kept increasing, and the 
wind, blowing a fearful gale, drove the snow in 
violent eddies in one fierce, blinding, cruel drift, as 
it was poured down from the high land above, and 
madly hurried over the precipice upon the tops of 
the trees far below. 

It was at this point that I lost all knowledge 
of locality, but retained sufficient consciousness to re- 
member that there was no chance of returning—that 
the only thing to be done was to push on, no retracing 
steps now. I had great confidence in the strength 
aud sagacity of the horse, but the fast deepening 
snow seemed too much for him. In the most laborious 
manner the poor animal struggled onwards, the 
snow getting deeper and deeper; in fact, the whole 
ledge upon which the road was carried was fast 
filling up! It was certain that the sleigh could no 
longer be dragged along; this must be abandoned. 
To get out of the snowdrift was to slip over the pre- 
cipice, to pleugh through it well-nigh impossible, 
and the difficulty and danger increased every 
moment. All forward motion, or indeed motion of 
any kind, with the sleigh, was now impossible. 
‘Taffy’ showed the usual signs of fear which horses 
evince when in real danger. The moment was a 
critical one. I felt, however, that he fully appre- 
ciated my efforts to get him out of the dilemma. I 
unloosed the traces and left the sleigh. This was 
some relief to him. By keeping hold of the reins 
and encouraging him, we still managed to advance a 
step or two, but it was most fatiguing work. It was 
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by no means a pleasant thing to find ourselves 
every now and then on the very brink of the ledge. 

At length, through exhaustion, cold, and bewil- 
derment, I became absolutely senseless—a horrid 
stupor crept over me in spite of the most violent 
efforts to battle with this feeling. I know not how 
long I continued in this condition; providentially, 
I was aroused by the horse falling and plunging 
violently in the snow ; but by this accident the reins, 
which until now I had held, slipped out of my 
hands. I thought by this time “Taffy” was two 
hundred feet below me, and with the most painful 
suspense listened for the crashing of the branches of 
the trees as the poor animal fell. ‘The wind prevented 
anything being heard. There was no sound, save 
the roar of the storm as it whirled the blinding drift 
past me. I gave myself up for lost, and did what 
you, dear reader, would have done in such a case. 

In this inexpressible state of helplessness I had 
the good fortune to hear the horse, not far off, 
attempting to rise, but apparently vainly breasting 
the snow, which had now nearly overwhelmed me. 
I made a violent effort to reach the spot, and called 
to him. My voice must have reassured him, for 
after repeated failures, he at length succeeded in 
getting upon his legs, and I, equally fortunate, 
caught hold of some portion of the harness, and soon 
had the reins in my hands. This was a great 
advantage, but such was the physical exertion that 
the reaction followed, and again I felt the horrible 
haze creeping over me. It was now or never—on, 
on, to the top of the hill,, where the road was 
partially sheltered by trees, and where the precipice 
no longer yawned. 

At length—oh! the relief!—we reached this place 
of comparative safety, and after wading through the 
thickly fallen snow for three-quarters of a mile, 
succeeded in attracting the attention of one of 
the farmers, who entertained man and beast with 
the ready hospitality for which they are justly 
celebrated. 





BEARDS. 


“ When the piercing north comes thundering forth, 
Let a barren face beware ; 
For a trick it will find, with a razor of wind, 
To shave a face that’s bare.” 


Few fashions have been so capricious as those con- 
nected with the hair of men’s faces, and if we look back 
forseveral ages we shall find that the custom of shaving 
has continually been introduced and as frequently 


been discontinued. Alexander the Great before an 
engagement commanded Parmenio to have all his 
soldiers shaved, and gave as his reason that a long 
beard affords a handle for the enemy. We suppose 
that the old Normans held the same view of the in- 
convenience of a beard, for they shaved close, and 
deceived their enemies. Harold’s spies reported that 
William the Conqueror’s army was composed not of 
soldiers but of priests. After the Conquest, how- 
ever, when the Normans settled in England, they 
began to wear beards, and, in order to make a dis- 
tinction between them, orders were given that the 
English should shave. 

If we look at the portraits of our kings we shall 
find that each of them adopted a special fashion of 
his own. Henry 1 wore a beard trimmed round/ 
and Richard Coeur de Lion a short beard.” Henry m1 
shaved, but his son, Edward 1,\wore a curled beard. 





There is a touching story of Edward m in his misery 


which illustrates our subject. When he was at Car- 
narvon, Maltravers ordered the king to be shayen 
with dirty cold water, at which he burst into tears 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Here at least is warm water on my 
cheek, whether you will or no.” 

Edward ur wore a noble beard» but Richard the 
Second’s was short. During the fourteenth century, 
close shaving became prevalent with young men, and 
the old men wore forked beards, as Chaucer describes 
the merchant: ‘‘A merchant was there with a forked 
beard.” Henry 1v wore a beard, but Henry y, 
Henry vi, and Edward rv all shaved. Henry yur 
shaved until he heard that Francis 1 of France wore a 
beard, and then he allowed his to grow. Francis did 
not approve of all his subjects wearing nature’s coyer- 
ing for the face, and he therefore obtained from the 
Pope a brief by which all ecclesiastics throughout 
France were compelled to shave or pay a large sum. 
Bishops and richly beneficed clergy paid the fine, 
but the poor priests were forced to comply with the 
requirements of the law. Some men have been go 
proud of their beards that they have taken their loss 
greatly to heart. Duprat, son of the celebrated 
Chancellor and Cardinal Legate, possessed a very fine 
beard. He distinguished himself at the Council of 
Trent, and was soon afterwards appointed to the 
Bishopric of Clermont. On Easter Sunday he 
appeared at his cathedral, but to his dismay he 
found three dignitaries of his chapter waiting to 
receive him with razor, scissors, and statutes of the 
church in their hands. He argued without avail, 
and to save his beard he fled and abandoned his 
bishopric. A few days afterwards he died of grief. 
When Philip v of Spain gave orders for the abolition 
of beards throughout his kingdom, many a brave 
Spaniard felt the privation keenly, and said, “ Since 
we have lost our beards we seem to have lost our 
souls.” Sir Thomas More thought of his beard at 
the time of his execution, and moved it out of the 
way of the headsman’s axe. 

The plays, poems, and treatises of the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James 1, and Charles 1 are full of amusing 
allusions to the varieties of fashions in beards. We 
learn from them what were the various styles adopted 
by different wearers, as the French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Italian cuts, the new, old, gentleman’s, common, 
court, and country cuts. Stubbs, in his ‘‘ Anatomie 
of Abuses,” says that the barber will ask ‘“ whether 
you will be cut to look terrible to your enemy or 
amiable to your friend, grim and stern in counte- 
nance, or pleasant and demure.” The worthy old 
clergyman, William Harrison, to whom we owe our 
chief knowledge of the state of this country in the 
sixteenth century, gives the following account of the 
varieties of beards in his description of England: 
—‘‘Some are shaven from the chin like those of 
Turks, not a few cut short like to the beard of the 
Marques Otto, some made round like a rubbing 
brush, others with a pigue devant, (oh! fine fashion!) 
or now and then suffered to grow long, the barbers 
being growen to be so cunning in this behalfe as the 
tailors. And therefore if a man have a leane and 
streight face a Marquesse Ottons cut will make 1t 
broad and large; if it be platter like, a long slender 
beard will make it seeme the narrower; if he be 
wesell-becked, then much heare left on the cheekes 
will make the owner looke big like a bowdled hen, 
and so grim as a goose; if Cornelis of Chelmeresford 
saies true, manie old men weare no beards at all.” 
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Taylor, the water-poet, gives the following cata- 
logue of the styles worn in his day :— 


Some like a spade, some like a fork, some square, 
Some round, some mow’d like stubble, some stark bare ; 
Some sharp, stiletto fashion, dagger-like, 
That may with whispering a man’s eyes outpike ; 
Some with a hammer cut, or Roman T,— 
Their beards extravagant, reform’d must be ; 
Some with the quadrate, some triangle fashion, 
Some circular, some oval in translation ; 
Some perpendicular in longitude ; 
Some like a thicket for their crassitude ; 
That heights, depths, breadths, triform, square, oval, round, 
And rules geometrical in beards are found. 


We extract a few verses from a ballad on the 
beard, apparently written in the reign of Charles 1:— 


‘* Now of the beards there be such a company, 
And fashions such a throng, 
That it is very hard to handle a beard, 
Tho’ it be never so long. 


** The Roman T, in its bravery, 
Doth first itself disclose, 
But so high it turns, that oft it burns, 
With the flames of a torrid nose. 


“ The stiletto beard, oh! it makes me afeard, 
It is so sharp beneath, 
For he that doth place a dagger in ’s face, 
What wears he in his sheath ? 





*¢ But methinks, I do itch to go thro’ stitch 
The needle-beard to amend, 
Which, without any wrong, I may call too long, 
For a man can see no end. 
‘‘ The soldicr’s beard doth march in shear’d, 
In figure like a spade, 
With which he'll make his enemies quake, 
And think their graves are made. 
** The grim stubble eke on the judge’s cheek, 
Shall not my verse despise ; 
It is more fit for a nutmeg, but yet 
It grates poor prisoners’ eyes. 
‘What doth invest a bishop’s breast 
But a milk-white spreading hair ? 
Which an emblem mvy be of integrity, 
Which doth inhabit there.” 


All this care of and attention to the personal 
appearance took up much time, and many of the 
religious writers complain of the time wasted in the 
trimming of beards. The once celebrated Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thomas, in describing the habits of her 
grandfather, who was a Turkey merchant, says that 
his valet was some hours every morning in starching 
his beard and curling his whiskers. She adds that 
a companion read to him during the time upon some 
useful subject. If what Hutton tells us in his 
“Follie’s Anatomie” (1619) was true, the morning’s 
dressing could not have been sufficient to keep the 
beard in proper trim :— 

** With what grace, bold, actor-like he speaks, 
Having his beard precisely cut i’ th’ peake. 
How neat’s moustachios do at a distance stand, 
Lest they disturb his lips or saffron band : 
How expert he’s ; with what attentive care 
Doth he in method place each straggling hair.” 
Andrew Borde wrote a treatise on beards, which 
8 lost, and only known to us by an answer written 
y one Barnes. The latter takes up the cause of 
beards in a very trenchant style. He asks, ‘‘ Pray, 
Andrew, did not Adam possess a beard? and if he 
did, who shaved him?” and, ‘ Didn’t the apostles 
have beards?” Therefore we should imitate Samson 





and thousands of old philosophers who would not | 
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be shaved. Matthew Green wrote the following 
impromptu in answer to a lady who inquired why 
beards were not worn as in former times :— 


** To brush the cheeks of ladies fair, 
With genuine charms o’erspread, 
Their sapient beards with mickle care 

Our wise forefathers fed. 
But since our modern ladies take 
Such pains to paint their faces, 
What havock would such brushes make 
Among the loves and graces.” 


Fortunately the same reason cannot be given 
now, because our ladies do not disfigure their faces, 
but the general introduction of beards and mous- 
taches a few years ago met with great opposition at 
first ; and it is said that in 1854 the parishioners of a 
country parish discontinued their attendance at 
church on account of the clergyman taking to a 
beard. Now, whether we go among rich or poor, 
laymen or clergy, we find beards everywhere, and 
doubtless the change of fashion has improved the 
appearance and benefited the health of many, for we 
can say with the old ballad :— 


** A well-thatcht face is a comely grace 
And a shelter from the cold.” 





THE WALTER PRINTING-PRESS. 


In one of the earliest numbers of the “ Leisure 
Ilour,”” May 6, 1852, we gave an account of a visit 
to the ‘‘ Times” office, and described the printing- 
machinery then inuse. Mr. Applegarth’s invention, 
the chief novelty of which was the printing of 
‘‘formes” of type in a vertical position, had then 
been in use about three years. Round its large 
cylinder eight printing-cylinders were placed, pro- 
ducing as many copies of the paper at every revolu- 
tion. The general rate of production had reached 
10,000 copies an howr, and under pressure 12,000 
copies, or 200 a minute. The publication of the 
paper, which, a few years before, had been often as 
late as eleven in the forenoon, was so hastened that 
the ‘Times’ could be had in the remotest corner 
of London at eight o’clock. 

All this seemed very wonderful twenty years ago, 
but we have now to record the most recent improve- 
ment in the printing-machinery of the ‘ Times.” 
We abridge the account given by the ‘‘ Scotsman” 
newspaper, which has for some months been printed 
by machines of the same construction as those now 
used in the ‘‘Times” office. The account is the 
more valuable as it gives a notice of the successive 
improvements since 1852. 

The new machine has been invented and brought 
to maturity in the ‘Times’ printing-office by the 
enterprise and perseverance of Mr. Walter, M.P.— 
hence its name, the ‘‘ Walter Press.’’ The results 
in speed, economy, and excellence of work are such 
as to astonish even those who have had intimate 
knowledge of what had previously been accomplished 
by Hoe’s and other fast-printing machines. The 
Walter Press is what is called a ‘ perfecting” 
machine, as it prints both sides of the sheet at one 
operation, and for this reason the ‘‘register”’ is 
necessarily perfect ; that is to say, the pages on one 
side are printed exactly on the back of the pages on 
the other side. The manual skill required in other 
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machines to lay on shect after sheet with the requisite 
accuracy is entirely dispensed with. There is a great 
reduction in the number of inking rollers, less ink is 
required, fewer blankets, and the whole details of 
the machine are so simple and solid, that, with 
ordinary care, there is nothing liable to get out of 
order. The new press insures greatly diminished 
waste of paper, and gives a knowledge never before 
realised of the kind of article supplied by the paper- 
makers—how it counts and weighs per ream, and 
with what degree of uniformity it is produced. The 
exclusive use of stereotype plates releases the type 
from all wear and tear, so that a fount lasts several 
times as long as it could when the printing was done 
direct from the type. Even to the uninitiated, 
the Walter Press, when seen in operation, at once 
proclaims its merits by its rapid and accurate pro- 
duction, its almost self-acting character, and its sim- 
plicity. As the ‘ Scotsman” is now printed, a reel 
of tightly-rolled paper, in the form in which it 
leaves the paper-mill, fully four miles in length, and 
weighing nearly 6 cwt., is placed at one end of the 
machine, and in the process of unreeling is damped, 
printed first on one side, and then on the reverse 
with unfailing precision, is cut into sheets, and 
delivered at the rate of fully 12,000 copies per hour 
at the other end of the machine. The delivery is 
made on two boards, each of which receives a sheet 
alternately. The boards are watched by lads who, 
notwithstanding the great speed, have still time to 
sce that the work is properly done. The sole 
attendants necessary are those two lads at the deli- 
very boards, and a third, the striker, who starts the 
machine and looks after the rolls as they are un- 
wound. While printing, the paper travels through 


the machine at the rate of nearly 1,000 feet per 
minute, and a reel of paper four miles long is thus 


printed in less than twenty-five minutes. ‘lhe delay 
in changing from one reel to another scarcely exceeds 
a minute, so that the production is thus almost con- 
tinuous. With the two Walter Presses in the 
‘Scotsman ’”’ office, a length of paper equal to the 
distance between Edinburgh and Stirling—thirty-six 
miles—is printed each morning in two hours, or little 
more than the time taken by an ordinary train to 
travel that distance. Each Friday, when the 
‘‘ Weekly Scotsman,” in addition to the daily issue, 
is printed by the same machines, the length of paper 
printed is about eighty miles; or the distance, as 
the crow flies, between Edinburgh and Carlisle. 
Compared with the speed of the Walter Press, the 
fastest presses of the old construction look as if they 
were going to sleep. Their speed was governed by 
the limit of dexterity in the layer-on, and as for all 
practical purposes he could not feed in more than 
from thirty to thirty-two sheets per minute, it was 
only possible to get the power of printing large 
numbers by multiplying the impression cylinders for 
each type-bearing surface. But when beyond four, 
or, at the outside, six impression cylinders in a press 
are reached, the complications become objectionably 
great. The stoppages are frequent, the waste exces- 
sive, and the risk of accident to the machine and 
material formidable. The working cost of such 
machines must be heavy, and the working cost is the 
essential thing to consider, especially when the cir- 
culation of a newspaper rises beyond the producing 
power of one press, and it becomes necessary to 
duplicate, triplicate, and quadruplicate to meet the 
demand. The speed of the Walter Press being, on 





the other hand, independent altogether of manual 
dexterity, and regulated solely by mechanical ap- 
pliances, is capable of increase in a way that no 
printing-machine on any other principle can possibly 
be. Experiments conducted both in the “Times? 
office and the ‘‘ Scotsman”? office have shown that 
the machines can produce excellent work at the rate 
of 15,000 and even 17,000 complete copies of an 
eight-page paper per hour. 

It was in 1856, when the Russian War was still in 
progress, and when, with the best existing appliances, 
it was impossible to get the publication of the 
“Times”? finished before nine or even ten o’clock 
A.M., that Mr. Walter was led to turn his attention 
to the possibility of duplicating forms by stereotype. 
The papier-maché process, then recently invented, pro- 
mised by its rapidity to give what he sought, and he 
began by casting columns type high, and arranging 
them, when planed and finished, in a forme of four 
pages, which, worked off on a spare flat machine, 
accelerated the speed at which the “Times” had 
previously been produced by nearly 5,000 impres- 
sions per hour. ‘he next step taken was to adapt 
these type-high columns to the rotary Applegarth 
Presses, then worked with polygonal chases, and 
thus another 5,000 per hour was gained. Subse- 
quently, instead of dealing with separate columns, 
the papier-maché matrix was taken from the whole 
page at one operation—first by brushes, and after- 
wards by a roller-press constructed for the purpose. 
The matrix, rapidly dried on heated surfaces, was 
adjusted in a casting-box, curved to the circumference 
of the main drum of the printing-press; and on 
pouring stereotype metal into this box, or mould, a 
solid page-plate was produced, which in twenty 
minutes from the commencement of the process 
could be fitted on the press, and be made to yield 
work for all practical purposes quite as good as that 
from pages of movable type. Now that the details 
by which such results are secured have become 
widely known and practised, the whole operation 
seems simple and obvious enough ; but it was not so 
in the first instance, and several years had elapsed 
before page-casting had been sufficiently perfected 
to justify the substitution of stereotype plates for 
pages of movable type on the printing-presses at the 
“Times”? office. From 1856 till 1859 a series of 
experiments were made with the object of getting 
good plates as quickly as possible, and during all that 
time the results secured were freely communicated to 
all outside inquirers. Thus, in a more or less imper- 
fect form, stereotyping spread among newspapers, and 
with the facilities for duplicating which it furnished, 
at once swept away every difficulty in meeting the 
demands of the largest circulation. By 1860 the 
change from pages of movable type to stereotype 
plates, and the duplicating, triplicating, and even 
quadruplicating facilities connected with the latter, 
had been thoroughly carried out in the “Times” 
office. All the risk and inconvenience and wear and 
tear attending the imposition of the old pages in 
curved chases and working them on the machines 
disappeared. The fount, instead of requiring re- 
newal every two years, might last for twenty; the 
plates, after serving their turn, were melted down 
for the next impression; while the original type- 
page, and its papier-maché matrix, safe from all 
chance of injury, were always available to yield any 
number of duplicates. ‘This was a very great 
change, and many of the large newspapers here and 
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in America profited by it. At the same time the 
Hoe Machine came into general use, and by its rapid 
printing greatly helped to stimulate newspaper en- 
terprise. 

It was felt, however, in the “‘ Times” office, that 
until the printing-press was simplified somewhat 
upon the principle of the calico printing-machine, so 
as to be available for printing on both sides by one 
operation a roll of paper which would require no 
“Jaying on,”’ the most important results derivable 
from stereotyping large pages by the papter-maché 
rocess had not been secured. Though the ground 
had been to some extent cleared, much had still to 
be done or ascertained. It did not follow that be- 
cause curved stereotype plates had been produced for 
the large drum of the Hoe Machine, plates so nearly 
semicircular in form as would be requisite for 
printing from the web could be produced with the 
certainty and speed which were indispensable. It 
was not to be assumed off-hand that the paper- 
makers could turn out sufficiently large and good 
reels of paper to make the printing as nearly as 
possible continuous. It was requisite to provide a 
press which should not only cut and deliver sheets 
from the reel at a speed hitherto undreamt of, but 
which should distribute its ink satisfactorily under 
the new conditions, which should have the most 
ample provision possible against ‘‘ set-off,” which 
should have rollers that would not give trouble 
by softening or melting, and which should damp the 
paper before printing it. Many other difficulties had 
to be faced, but those mentioned show the arduous 
nature of the problem to be solved—simple and 
obvious as it now seems, when success has been 
achieved. No mechanician, no papermaker, no 


ordinary printer could, single-handed, have under- 
taken to produce such a press with any reasonable 


prospect of accomplishing it. There was no novelty 
in the idea, for Sir Rowland Hill had worked at it 
many years previously ; and Wilkinson and Bullock 
in America were more or less imperfectly labouring 
in the same direction. A really effective press for 
printing from the roll of paper with the rapidity and 
certainty requisite for a great newspaper was only 
possible under the peculiar circumstances which have, 
in fact, produced the Walter Press, and which any 
one will readily understand who knows the risks and 
the expense attending newspaper production by the 
old methods. Mr. Walter had strong motives for 
eigaging in this enterprise. Every night the 
“Times”? had to be printed by four huge machines, 
each requiring the combined action of from fourteen 
to sixteen hands to work it. How, with such com- 
plication, regularity of result could be attained, may 
well be considered wonderful. The risks, however, 
were to be endured only as long as they were in- 
evitable, and the experience gained in perfecting the 
Process of stereotyping opened up a clear prospect of 
escape. 

Early in 1862 Mr. Walter consented that an 
attempt should be made to construct a perfecting 
press for printing the “Times” from rolls of paper 
instead of sheets, and that the work should be car- 
ned out in the “Times” office in Printing House 
Square. At the very outset it became clear that 
this resolution involved the possession of a machine- 
shop with suitable tools, and until these could be got 

gether very little progress was made. No money 
Was spent in model-making or in experiments on a 
‘mall scale, but the object kept steadily in view was 
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to produce a press which could do what was required. 
At once three things had to be accomplished—tirst, a 
reel of paper big enough, hard enough, and suffi- 
ciently well wound to be self-protecting on its way 
from the mill to the printing-office, to keep its shape 
and give the minimum of trouble in being printed and 
cut at the press, and to last long enough to reduce the 
stoppages for renewal toa minimum ; secondly, plates 
semicircular, yet turned out at least as quickly as 
those for the Hoe Machines, and certain to give a 
uniform impression ; thirdly, a machine running fast 
enough to produce perfected sheets at a rate of not 
less than 12,000 per hour, and provided with suitable 
appliances for damping, cutting, counting, and 
delivering, as well as printing. To accomplish these 
objects with success sufficient to make the result cer- 
tain required a space of three years. Inch by inch 
the difficulties were surmounted, and it is quite sur- 
prising, on looking back, to see how few mistakes 
were made, and how little useless expenditure of 
money was incurred. The willing co-operation of 
the paper-makers greatly helped to secure the pro- 
duction of good reels. It proved a longer and more 
arduous task to establish something like perfection 
in stereotype plates, which can now be produced in 
thirteen minutes. The details of the press, however, 
were necessarily the most troublesome and trying 
matters to elaborate satisfactorily. Only those who 
have had work of the kind to do can appreciate the 
patience and perseverance indispensable for such an 
undertaking. 

One may be quite right in his design, and yet trya 
thing half-a-dozen times before he succeeds. Next to 
knowing what will do experimentally is the import- 
ance of knowing what will not, and it is quite certain 
that the partition wall between success and failure is 
often almost miraculously thin. There is another 
remark which arises in connection with those three 
years of endeavour. Itisthe consecutive and orderly 
manner, by tentative methods, in which the work 
was carried on. When the reel of paper was brought 
sufficiently under control to run steadily through the 
press, the question of cutting was taken in hand, 
and when that difficulty had been sufficiently over- 
come, the best mode of delivery had to be ascer- 
tained. Then came the subjects of damping, printing, 
set-off, and ink-rollers that would stand the great 
tear and wear caused by the rapid motion. It was 
over and over again found requisite to try back, and 
continually the first and simplest way, which had 
failed at the outset, was tried again with some slight 
modification, and succeeded. There can. be no 
greater absurdity than is implied in the popular 
conception of new inventions as flashes of genius 
suddenly striking upon great results by methods 
quite unexpected. On the contrary, the Walter 
Press is an excellent example of that regular, syste- 
matic, and orderly development by which all im- 
portant steps in material progress are invariably 
accomplished. A clear intellect, applying itself 
patiently, and with the requisite facilities to a defi- 
nite object, must certainly accomplish that object if 
it be practicable, and if the solution is sought by 
proper inductive and tentative methods. Thero is 
no invention or improvement worthy of the name 
except along these lines. 

From 1863 to 1866 the first Walter Press was 
passing through the different stages requisite to make 
it a practical reality. Another year and a half 
elapsed, during which it was on its trial, worked in 
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secret, yet taking part, more or less successfully, in 
the production of the ‘‘ Times,” and enabling those 
engaged in its elaboration to improve details and 
feel their way by the light of experience to the ulti- 
mate objects steadily aimed at. In 1868 the ground 
had been sufficiently cleared to satisfy Mr. Walter 
that he might safely order the construction of three 
machines on the pattern of the first, and that with the 
four he might hope to produce the “Times” from 
day to day under circumstances of economy, speed, 
and certainty so great as to make the loss of capital 
invested in the existing forms of presses a matter of 
secondary importance. Of course, the mechanical 
appliances had to be increased to produce these 
presses in reasonable time; but by the end of 1869 
they were finished and at work in a room by them- 
selves. Since that time they have done their work in 
a way which may be shortly summarised by saying 
that the printing of the ‘‘Times” is done in less 
than half the time it previously occupied, with one- 
fifth the number of hands, and these unskilled, and 
with a saving in working cost so great that the 
capital sunk in the displaced machinery has been 
recouped in less than two years. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the name of Mr. John 
Walter should be associated with this triumph of 
modern invention. His father and namesake was 
the first to print by steam power, the ‘‘ Times” of 
November 28, 1814, being for the first time printed 
in that way. This was considered a marvellous 
triumph in those days, and was only secured after 
ten years of extraordinary efforts. More than once 
difficulties and disappointments had caused the enter- 
prise to be put aside, only to be resumed with the 
aid of new enthusiasts in the work. The following, 
from the ‘‘Times”’ of November 29, 1814, is worth 
quoting, as showing what was then thought of 
machinery, with less than a twentieth of the produc- 
tive power of the Walter Press. 

‘‘Our journal of this day presents to the public 
the practical result of the greatest improvement con- 
nected with printing since the discovery of the art 
itself. The reader now holds in his hands one 
of the many thousand impressions of the ‘Times’ 
newspaper which were taken off last night by a 
mechanical apparatus. That the magnitude of the 
invention may be justly appreciated by its effects, 
we shall inform the public that after the letters are 
placed by the compositors, and enclosed in what is 
called a forme, little more remains for man to do than 
to attend and watch this unconscious agent in its 
operations. The machine is then merely supplied 
with paper; itself places the forme, inks it, adjusts 
the paper to the forme newly inked, stamps the sheet, 
and gives it to the hands of the attendant, at the 
same time withdrawing the forme for a fresh coat 
of ink, which itself again distributes, to meet the 
ensuing sheet, now advancing for impression; and 
the whole of these complicated acts is performed 
with such a velocity and simultaneousness of move- 
ment that no less than 1,100 sheets are impressed 
in one hour.” 

Our description would be incomplete were we to 
omit to mention that, while the first printing-machine 
introduced into the “Times” office was invented 
by two Germans— Messrs. Koenig and Bauer—the 
credit of the present invention is due to Mr. J. C. 
Macdonald, the manager of the ‘“‘ Times”’ printing 
establishment—aided by the mechanical skill of Mr. 
Calverley, the chief engineer there. 
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Varieties. 


Irish Epvcation.—There is one point about the Trish 
national system which is often misunderstood. It is belicyed 
that religion is entirely put out of school during the hours of 
ordinary instruction. This is a total mistake. Denominational 
teaching is forbidden during those hours. It must be confined 
to the time or times set apart for religious instruction. But far 
from expurgating religion from the ordinary teaching, no school. 
books are pervaded by it more thoroughly than those of the 
National Board. Our space does not permit us to introdnee 
quotations in proof of this statement. But let any one examine 
for himself any of the books of lessons, for example, and he will 
find in their pages some of our most beautiful and familiar 
hymns—assertions of the existence of the Divine Being, of his 
power, wisdom, goodness, love; of his sending his Son to be 
our Saviour, and cf our duty to love him, obey him, and serye 
him. Whatever else it is, the Irish is not a godless system of 
education. 

Tue Porr’s Evin Eyr.—Speaking of the superstitiousness 
of the Italians, Story said that they universally believe in the 
influence of the evil eye. The evil influence is supposed not to 
be dependent on the will of the possessor of the evil eye; on 
the contrary, the persons to whom he wishes well are the very 
ones to suffer by it. It is oftener found in monks than in any 
other class of people ; and on meeting a monk, and encountering 
his eye, an Italian usually makes a defensive sign by putting 
both hands behind him, with the forefingers and little fingers 
extended, although it is a controverted point whether it be not 
more efficacious to extend the hand with its outspread fingers 
towards the suspected person. It is considered an evil omen to 
meet a monk on first going out for the day. The evil eye may 
be classified with the phenomena of mesmerism. The Italians, 
especially the Neapolitans, very generally wear amulets. Pio 
Nono, perhaps as being the chief of all monks and other religious 
people, is supposed to have an evil eye of tenfold malignancy ; 
and its effect has been seen in the ruin of all schemes for the 
public good so soon so they are favoured by him. When the 

pillar in the Piazza de Spagna, commemorative of his dogma of 
mmaculate Conception, was to be erected, the people of Rome 
refused to be present, or to have anything to do with it, unless 
the Pope promised to abstain from interference. His Holiness 
did promise, but so far broke his word as to be present one day 
while it was being erected, and on that dayaman waskilled. A 
little while ago there was a Lord Clifford, an English Catholic 
nobleman, residing in Italy, and happening to come to Rome, 
he sent his compliments to Pio Nono, and requested the favour 
of an interview. The Pope, as it happened, was indisposed, or 
for some reason could not see his lordship, but very kindly sent 
him his blessing. Those who knew of it shook their heads, and 
intimated that it would go ill with his lordship now that he had 
been blessed by Pio Nono, and the very next day poor Lord 
Clifford was dead !_ His Holiness had better construe the scrip- 
tural injunction literally, and take to blessing his enemics.— 
Hawthorne’s Notebooks. 

Tur Recorper’s Watcu.—Talking of robberies committed 
in that court, I am reminded of a very clever one which 
occurred in this way. A barrister asked Silvester (the 
Recorder) the time. He answered, ‘‘I have not my watch, for 
I left it where I think I never before did in my life, behind my 
pillow.” A clever thief in court ran off to Bloomsbury Square, 
where the Recorder lived, and asked to speak to Lady Silvester. 
The servant desired him to send in his business, but he said it 
was a private message from the Recorder, and he must deliver it 
only to her ladyship. He was admitted, and told her the 
Recorder had just come into court and wanting his watch, and 
not having a moment to write, had desired him to see Lady 
Silvester, and tell her he had left it under his pillow, and he 
(the messenger) was to bring it. Lady Silvester was naturally 
enough deceived by the exact description of where the watch 
was left, and the very respectable appearance of the man, and 
unfortunately gave him the watch. It was a clever trick, and 
of course, as the Recorder was in court till late at night (they 
sat then in the evening), the thief had a long day before him to 
dispose of his booty. The watch never was heard of more, nor 
the thief discovered.—Recollections of John Adolphus. 

Monastic Dotrs AND CHanity.—The lavish hospitality of 
religious houses was a virtue only of semi-barbarous society. 
Baneful to industry and independence, it fed poor men, but it 
kept them poor; it gave them lodging, but weaned them from 
home. 





